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ABSTRACT " 

Community colleges may fall short of the expectations 
male of them but they do so not by design but by lacic of design, > 
These expectations and assumptions, as commonly held by community 
college educators, students^ and critics, include both positive and 
negative myths and realities. The assuiptions that communiliy college 
programs are inexpe»nsive, that . its stuJents are only those who could 
not |o elsewhere, that' it brings success to students of all academic 
baclcgrounds , and that iV was created tj. ijr^vide vocational-technical 
education, are myths. Leibk of cohesion, orientation toward studeats, 
and active recr\iiting of the "new si:udent" only in recent tines, are 
realities. Community colleges will remain a force in soTr^iety only to 
the degree that they (1) address theVji^eds of a wide range of 
students, not just the successes; (2) find oat why they lose stuJents 
and how much of it is institutional fault; (3) actively seek the "new 
student"; (4), manage to maintain comprehensive offerings in the^ face 
of dollar shortage; (5) develop activities around which the 3tudent| 
n^ed to identify with the college can coalesce; (6) analyze formally 
wfi^th^r the student orientation of the community college remains 
r"ea}; and (7) do not allow costs to rise to the point that students 
look elsewhere. By being less defensive and by sharing the results of 
institutional efforts, community collejes can cause some of the 
posii:ive rtear-my t-hJ^f to become realities. (JDS) 
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An Account of a Presentation Given at a Me"eting.o'f the 
Illinois Council of Public^ Community College Presidents — 
St, Charles, Illinois, May*' 6, 1977 

Community College Expectations—Myth or Reality? • . 

' 'V ' ^ ' * . " ■ ■ 

It should beVsaid before we launch into an examination 
' * * ■ ■■ * • 

of . some assumptions about^^.the development of the community 

colleges that we may fall short of somV of the expectations 

made o£ us but that we fall short by lack of. design,^ not 

through some grand scheme.. Many years ago our detractors ^ 

to6k us on to^cause they believed that we' just couldn't do . ^ 

the job-^/^at w€^ere pretenders in academe and that we 

could not serve people as we proposed. Now that many of • 

those objections have been laid to rest, t^ere cpme the . 

detractors from within. Such writers as Zwerlirig* go more,. 

than. a bit^ beyond 'scholarly restearch to impute motive to 

our failings*. Somehow, Zwerlirig ^yould have his readers 

believe /that we are. part of some grand scheme to hoodwink 

' ou;^ students. I .fully agree that we should examine our 
per^rmahce along with our press clippings, but I am weary 
of those who gain attention by suggesting thai: we are some-- 
how conspirators in^ a plan to calcify the social structure 
of this country. After 19 years of my career given over to 
community college education, I. still find wide commitment to 
sorfte^of tha ideals which it has become fashionable to, scoff 

^^t. Call us less than perfect in our performance, but don't 
say that we mean to sell our students out. .Perhaps obpc 
greatest fl^aw is inadvertence — we just let things happen. 



But we can be examiners without being detr^?rtors. 
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Having railed against ^Zwer ling and his kind, it is 
proper to make ^ some observations about our honest 
expectations. My approach here is to examine ''what we- say 
of ourselves, what our critics ^say, "and what our students 
say.^ From that reflection, some imaginary quotatioi:is Wave 

been' devised. They have come from all, three of the sources 

> •■ . / 

/ytioted. I have stated an expectatioji and then suggested 

whethetr Chat expectation falls into the category of myth o^ 

reality. - . * 

, • • ( . . 

"Only Those Students VTho Can't Go Elsewhere Go to the 
Community Colleges." - 

'it would' appear that my first expectation is more a 
"straw man" th^n an existing expectation. This hoary old 
quote has been around longer^ than *I have, but it bears 
< looking at. We should not just sweep it away entirely. 
We're fond of citing bur success stories about students 
who could have gone elsewhere but chos^ to attend ^community 
colleges for good cause. .could cite Medsker and Knoe3,-l 
follow-up studies whi^ ;^e're all f^iliar with, but r*d 
leather talk about students I know. To avoid rxinnirtg afoul 



of the Buckley Amendment, J' 11 \sbeak bnly of four that I 

/ - ■ s . . i S 

hkve more^ than a nodding ad<^aintancV yith. ' They^^lived at- 
my house for/ about 20 years. ■! can courlt two Phi KapRa Phi's 
one Phi Bex-a Kappa, . one^ubli^j?|^(S author in a juried journal, 
and the winner o .student art-^giWard, Before you chuckle at 



parental pride, let me note that each president liere could 
cite many examples to explode the myth that we get only tlie 

less* able students ♦ . ^ 

• - .. 

^ , ' * ' ' ■ • . ■ • *' 



' The other side of that /coin is somehow to get so 
entranced by our success stories that we do not readily 

admit that our student bod:fes aire made .up of studejrits 

I I • - . . , 

with a' wide, wide range of/ earlier .academic achievement. 

Thett wide range- there, land we*ve^ not addressed all of' 

it. We l^aveW't quite saip, "The cream will come to the 

— trop/" or, . "Sijik or swim, '| but neither 'have we uniformly 

given the ^kimd of attention to thpse students who need 

greater assistance. Try tp car^^e out additional new . 

do Hard for development ail studies and observe the gored 




oxen bleed. I'll avoid the "revolving door" simii^e, but 
1- would observe that we have not fc^^lowed as carefully as 
we might all of those students to whom we have said, 
"You're all welcome." / 

•'. ; -r , 

"Evidence Shows that Even with a Wide Range. of Academifc 
Background We Help Them to Blossom." 

^ Much of ^<hat'we do in the community colleges would be , 

suppo.irtive of thi^ assertion. If we're willing to narrow 

our vi,sion to those baccalaureate students who actually 

transfer, we can point to all kinds of research which says 

that they do perform. We don't need to reirtind^jouf selves -of 

the "transfer shock" phenomena and transfer differentials. 

That reseat- ch has bee'r> around .for long enough to have proved 

a point. . a ' ^ . . ' \ i 

We do our in-house follow-up studies qf occupational 

graduates and are' justifiably proud of our observation that. 

.87% to 90% of our occupational gr^adiiates get jobs related tp ^ 

their training. We rather sweep c aside the *qqestion about the 

lion-qraauate by saying t^at it's not fa^^ to expect -that all 



\>rould graduate wh^ business and it^ustry sn^^ thqm 
away ' from the college with high pay before graduatioa. 
It's just possible ' that »some Who were not graduated also 
are not in high paying positiong. . 

' In shorty I believe our attention should be drawn 
to our , retention ratek as well as to our transfer and 
occupational successes: I'm not willing to take the 
institutional '•'rap" for all of the losses of students 
short of graduation. If it's true that our students 
come from a wide variety of backgrounds , it is also true 
that they have a wide range of goals. For us to assume 
that all of them have the same goaljs is foolish, but we 
also ought to be asking ourselves whether we have done 
all we could ^to help them meet their own expectations. 
We aire inclined to list all the reasons why their droppin 
put is not our fault. 

"Novv^ You're Looking, for the .' New ^Student '" ■ 

- Ed Gleazer of AACJC is quoted in a recent issue of 

the National ^Ch ronicle to serve notice on all of our 
.academic friends that we .intend td be ardent wooers of 

those students who have not found their ways to our doors 

before. Except for our history, we could then be called 
'institutional opportunists'. Thus, our critics could say 

that, we're just trying to maintain our little empires 

which we biiilt by riding the crest of enrollments frpm 

/' ^ ' 

the 60^' s. We have been welcoming the new student since 

, /' . ' . • * 

the '.50*s. ' We are not Johnny-come-lately -s in this field 



An examination of class schedules and events, student-.... 

profiles and special workshops woixld tell us otherwise. 

^ We may not be opportunists, because we've had ,our 

doors open- to the new student for many years, but ye may 

not have, souc^ht out those people with sufficient vigor* 

This iqay not be unlike the coach who builds his team 

around whatever talent y^alks in the door. My friends 

assembled here know w:ell my views on athletic scliolarships 

cind the like, but I'm suggesting that a coach who has no 

.money to offer still ought to be talking to prospects f6r 

his team'. In something of the same way, we need to Jsay by 

our actions that we want the new student — not jusi: by some 

television interview telling them that they are welcome. 

In this seeking out of the new student, we'll also be 

faced witH,the same problem as the athletic recruiter; 

that is, we need t^^-ir^e great care that we don't mislead 

people by making clairifis we can't produce on. 

* 

"You Were Created to do the Vocational-Technical Job!" 

One of the most difficult\,fences to straddle is that 
of comprehensiveness. ''It is; easy for ouiy critics to cite 
our shortcomings by picking on one or another of our several 
functions. When they 'do, our immediate reaction is to cite 
documents like the Illinois Community College Act . We know 
we're in business for. more than one purpose, but we still 
need to hammer away at. our credibility problem o'f being 

• f A. / 

ifiultipurpose. If we ride thjle transfer horse too hard,^ we 

■ ■ * * ' 

become "big U, junior grade." If we- ride the vocational- 

technical area too vigorous ly, we * re trade schools. 

6 



Pursue the community services'" too rttuc^lf^^^ re 



supplanting social agencies. Ride' all. of them, too, 
hard^ and. we go broke • . * 

Those who^pick out only the occupational jnission 
and type-cast us in that ^xol^ are, of c'ourse/ wrong, but - 
' o^r- commitment to multipurjjo^^, operation will be sorely 
' tested in the^not too distant future. I 'in arguing that 
if we must cut our /budj^ets in the future, that we do-^not 
do so by killings off a whot^- -mi ssaon , ^and communj.ty services^ 
and the occupational programs' are v^y..^fl^eptibie. 



"You -May Be ComprehensijV'e^^But You're Sure Not . C^hegive. 

Like the time when this country needed a good five^^^nt^^^ 
^igar, the community colleges need a good substitute for the 
"rah-rah activities "\pf the 50's. -We are still seeking those 
rallying points around v/hichi the residential college students 
form. One could dall superficial some of the ideas which 
cause students tp have an institutional identity^ for somehow 
the blue and gold beanie and the big game and the prom juSt 
don't make it today. Wheels, jObs, diversity in age, varying 
goals — all of those, work against our having 9ome common 



threads which become an institutional identity. As ^staf f 
members, we may even agree on goals. At my.i^titu-iion a 
Delphi study don4 by a doctoral student sugges^ted ;that the 
staff shared iit|*tifiutfonal goals to a very high degree. • 
But^hat grabs "^^e^^fuc^ff may do little for the students. 
• - ^^ ^^ r ' y~- 

:A '? .- . 7 • ^' . •■ ^ 
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CoiTiinitment to anything may be the problem. Social 
observers suggest that 'it i^ very difficult for young 

people to commit themselves to very much. We may swegir 

by the work ethic only to find that students* just plain 
don't buy it. One of the most successful private college 
enterprises is Oral Roberts University — at<-leas^t, in p^irt 
because they believe in a 'central theme, ,1/m not suggesting, 
that we -lift that particular commitment ♦ but it vould , 

certainly be satisfying to find our students rallying around 

' ^ ■• 

something. Right now, we * re still searching . 

"We Are Student-Oriented. " 
- 1^ I wish I had a nickel 'for every time I have declared 
this to th4 service clvib or my neighbors.' Compared to othen 
colleges generall^r in the 40 's and 50 's we could point to 
evidence tha,t we really ^id care what happened to pur 
students. pThe 60 's should '^ave taught, all of us ii^rihigher;^ - 
education that students wcuited to be reckoned with 3,3:' 

*I like- to use the results of a follow-up s^udy we g±:d^ at 
oUr institution in 1972. As a part^ of our prepalr'ation for a 
^Jorth Central visit, we asked a sample of our former^ students 
to rank a list of^assertio^^ a^ia. liighest positive agreemei>t. 



r 



was that our facAilty member? welfe^^cailable to students out- • 
side tjne plassroom. If, >asWcgi4iK^^\iggests, our fairnlty are 

ise they fin<J less and l€ 

/ 

satisfaction In their jolDS, this availability to studeiits 



retreating to th^ir offices because they fin4 less and less 



coul4 change. It is entirely possible to mouth this student 
orientation without meaming it. Or having meant it, lapse 
into a state where it isn^t t3|ue anymore. 



\ 



I like a practice which was reported to \ie as I did 
. a number of college visits several sununeVs ago. In ^ 
• administrative ^^tfSbinet discuss ion^ ^, n ear the. end of any 
decision-making process., the question is asked, "Hbw 
does this affect ^students?" It ^seems to mp th^t the very 
act of asking the question woulp.keep us on our toes, ^ 

"We ' re 'Inexpensive." • 

I know we said that We shou'^^ ^ddress items other \^ 
than finance because we spend an* inordinate amount of^ime 
at regular meetings grofeang about the buck. I must give 




some attention to the assertion abou*^ money bepause there. y 
IS danger to our institutions. ^ 

. • ■ / ' ■ ^' ' -^J ' s ^ y 

My economist friend's have finally brought .mec^^p the ' 
point of .making a distinction jDetween pric^ and cost. 

I don^t' really wish to "get into the ff?Jf$arative hassle 

^ ' ^ . ■ >^ 
about whether opr costs are lowet than those -of the lower 

1( ^ • 

divisions of universities. Just as they would argue against 
pulling out a- piece of the iV"^ operation, so do we if an analyst 
pull^'d out our vocational-technical costs S^' Even the apparently 
qpmparable -cost of an English class fails of being parallel 
because the sections are staffed in non-comparable ways. This . 
is all^^^^ol^^txif f to us. What does concern me is that 'l*ve 
beefi abl^to Icok at an above-alverage unitN^^t ajid say,.; "Yes, 
but we ' re a cut ^ove others.", Even as, I do that and believe 
it, I know that other conurirunity college presidents are Ifeaying 
the same thing. If "Our unit co^^ rise disproportionately t© 
the unit costs of otfier segments of education, Ke'll have a 

• 9^ , , . 

h 



-9- 



difficult ^^i^Jue avoiding invidious c^iji^|p:!isons . The man • • 



in the strefet will say, "Well, . f63: ;j,thatr kind of money, 
you'd better be good." - ti-.,. 

Price to the consumer — ourfcjstuden£s— ^is almost 



inevitably tied to,i our .<?Qstf While .man of us have, 
been ^le to maintkin !iiJ§5ftion rate which is still 



attractive to our studer{t§*>i more and more we come in- 



the -budget cycle to ouF last tb^st hdpe for avoiding 

deficit. We say that this hurts\ us 'more than it hurts 

them, ancf^we bump jbiji^Ljon again. \We are not alone in 

this problem. Witness the dilemma \pf the railroads when 

they boosted rates, as business fell off.' Are we going to 

price out of the market the very . people we wi^sh to serve? 

• \ ' 

VFutyre Prospect 

)sV of us who have committed at lekst a part of o^r 
careers to this movemerft are not s aye rs or doom. I. ''do 
suggest that we will stay a force in.societj^ to' the degree 

that\wet / 

Address theVneeds of a wide range '^of students-- 
not 3V^^ those who beopme our success stoyies. \ w 

2X \ Find out why w^ lose stu^fl^ts and how mu<:h of it 

is instMutional fault. \ \ \ . - ^ 

\ \ \ * ' 

,3) ^ctivjely seek, the y'^ew studeilt . " 

4) Manage to maintain V:om^re^ensive o-f ferings ir\ the 



\face of doia^r shorta 



A 



5) Develop activi-ties--a<:^demicr"*©3?- otherwise — around 
wl\ifn studentJy lieeG for identity coalesce. - • 
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6) Anfalvze formally whether our student orientation 



is real or a press clipping 



from years gone by. 



. 7) bo not- allow our costs to rise to jbhd point -where 



the'' pricegMio our 'studenjis sends them -lobking elsewhere. 

■ .... • • . M 



^;^&gjDly should say, unabashedly^ "We're still * ^ 

y,*rv.;,,- • / • , • ,- . • , 

one^f tl\e l?fest things that ever happened to American . 
higli'er education / but now that we've grdwn up/ we're 
trying to be a littl^-'less derfens^ive and a bit more critical 
May I suggest that we share i%stitiitipnal effoAis. It 

won't' hurt a bitf^to say^ '*We're not pdfffect at our place; 
here's what we're trying." We may caus^ some of those 
positive near-myths ' to become ^reality. 



Robert L. Poorman 



President , Lincoln Laad""C^mmunity College. 
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